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ITALIAN LITERATURES 
ON THE IMPROVISATORL(1) © 
Est Deus in nobis. ~ 
i [CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST, 


Ir is very probable that the writers of the 15th eentury had in their 
| minds the revival of the Latin tongue, in its own primitive purity, and 
: * -the exelusion of all new growing languages. Corvinus(2) had form- 
ed the scheme of changing his Hungarians into Latins and Italians 

the natural consequence of which was, to bring into compafative ne- 
gleet and disregard, ihe old legends and poenis of the country. As the 
Reformation made, amongst the Germans, the preservation of the po- 
pular dialect a basis of its existence, so the politicks of Rome felt that 
¢ the general use and protection of the language of the people, would be 
a strong barrier against the introduction of new religious tenets, $0 
prejudiclal to its own interests—If to this Caisse is not to be ascribed 
: exclusively the death of the Latin tongue in Italy,(3) and the inereas« 
» ing fashionableness of the Italian, undoubtedly it contributed to acee- 


lerate the age of its glory. 


- (1) There isa sord'i in the 54th page of our last number, which ought perhaps 
be med by a note as to its meaning : ‘that is, classical, which probably haw 
aY applied to a kiss.—Such wepcall the. kiss received by Voltaire, in a 
cowed by one of the most beautiful ladies of the French court, at. the 
his Tancrede. Less classical was that one received by Milton, 
sin a more classical country even for kisses. 
ad : as win some part of Hungary, we do not exactly remember where, isa 
€ ¢ the Latin is generally spoken asa national language. Through all 
$ it is used in.polite conversation, and itis very often the only means of 
© between the Hungarians and the strangers who are unacquainted 


opinion with an Siheaine diffdence, since, in the valuable 
aon on the Reformation, we do not believe that its influence on the 
ity of either of these languages, is noticed.—We exposed the 
age acs 3 readers may judge by themselves, how far 
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The prohibition imposed by the Roman court on the study of the irst, 
Greek, Latino and Arabick languages, and the silently growing beauty Bop! 
and strength of the Italian, opened a new list to the geniuses of the joy 
country. Since the masters of it had proved that every thing could As 
be said, and every subject discussed, these, reproaching themselves praet 
with their past neglect, appeared in it with the confidence of suceess. them. 
Harmony flowed spontaneously from their lips, and they wondered at Sil 
the beauties, of which daily exertions wade them apprized. By e@ the p 
closer examination, they found the superiority of their own language yerty 
in some respects, and in general iss being equal to any other. lavis| 

Although we do not go so fax ourselves as to reproach the Latin lan- nishe: 
guage with want of boldaess in poetry, we agree with those who think him t 
it wanting ease in pfose. This opinion prevailed, however, among the b 
the learned of Our age in its double respect; and scems to us more by hi 
founded -1 the complaints of the cid Romans themselves, than on the prove 
attedlive perusal of the admirable works whieh have reached to us. wre ¢ 

“Who reads Virgil, and Cicero, and Horace, and complains of its po- Iti 
verty ? We'do not pretend to say that copiousness is to be reckoned 82280) 


among: the advantages of the Latintongue. ‘That it is not, has been 
bot’ lamented, and confessed by the ancient writers. ‘Thus Lueretius 
complains of its defieicney with respect to philesophical subjeets : but 
ig it uot to be aseribed more to the degree of their positive knowledge 


on these subjeets, than to the poverty of the language itself? Pliny the lhe wa 
younger owns that he finds it incapable of furnishing him with proper bourir 
terms in compositions of wit and humor, and this cireumstance, if it debate 
be such as:to be lamented, we believe is really well founded. leavir 

dfthe Romans, in theirentire and must ample supplies, found their as to: 





language thus penurious, how more contracted ought those to find it, Mo 
whe were only possessed of its broken and seattered remains, and even throu: 
impressed with the barbarity and corruption of eleven ages!(1) tants, 















Such, we think, are the causes of the decay of the Latin as a fami- Bextem 
liar language in Italy, and the ennoblemeni and improvement of the a 
Italian one, confined in the villages of Rome,(2) and spoken only by 
lips roturiers. 


At the death of Leo X. theology and philosophy were the only sei- 


ences which preserved (he Latin tongue in their mysteries. All other 


sciences, and those more particularly which are founded on the ima-— 
gination, chose to express themselves in Italian. Poetry este 





(1) This accounts for the smal! number of those who remind us of the ¢ 
masters of Latinism, and apologizes for the praises and honours bestowed ont 

(2) That the origin of the Italian language is not to be ascribed to the i 
of northern tribes, as it has been ascertained, but to the Roman dialect 
country, called Lingua Rustica, wil! easily appear to those who have § 
quaintance with both the languages. Tbousands of-words preserved the? 
their birth through ages. 
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jst, and the number of Improvisatori was greater than ever. The 

people epplauded this innovation, by which they were permitted a new 
ajoyment, and harmony pervaded every soul. 

As it would be impossible to us to take here notice of all those who 
practised this art, we shall only speak of the most distinguished among 
hem.(1) ° 

Silvio Anioniano appears first among them. The smiles of wealth— 

the pride of a family name, did not weleome him at his birth. Po- 
yerty and prejudice(2) fostered him as their child, but God bestowed 
lavishly upon him those mental powers, before which adversity va- 
aishes as a bodiless phantom. His precocious disposition called on 
him the proteetion of the Duke of Ferrara, who had him taught by 
the best masters in every science. Being only twelve years of age, 
by his extemporary verses he deserved to be calledil Poetino. He 
proved himself a Vates, by his offering a nosegay as a mark of his fu- 
wre dignity to Gian Angelo de Medici, afterwards Pius IV. 

It is related of him, that on oue of those evenings of the youngest 
season of the year, when 


gentle gales, 
Fanning their odorif’rous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils, 


jhe was singing, and a nightingale began her lovely song frem a neigh- 
buring tree. ‘The audienee listened enraptured to this harmonious 
debate, and the poet, inspired by the liveliness of the feathered bard, 
leaving hig subject, addressed himself to the bird, and sang so sweetly 
as to make tears of tenderness flow from every eye. 

Most admired was Bernardino Perfetti,(3) from Siena, which, 
through the purity of her language, atd the liveliness of the inhabi- 
tants, is gratefully acknowledged as being the favourite abode of the 
@extemporary Muses. : 
® His noble birth and fortune afforded him the means of the best edu- 
ition, and his early years announced a poet. ‘The praises deservedly 
wed on J. B. Bindi, then possessed of the laurel crown, awoke 
sete heart the ambitious thirst ofa similarfame. Friendship, 


nd detighted with his first trials, brought him before the tri- 


ie literary world. ‘Though very diffident, one evening he 
lp being conscious of a burning interior genius, and feel- 


id by this sacred enthusiasm, he sang so wonder- 






ingst our readers who should want more on this subject, may 
ai tires, 2 and Quadrio. 
meé,in 1540. See Bayle. 
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fully, that admiration mastered every breast, and he was triumphant oo 
attended home. This 

All seiences were the objects of his enquiries, as he knew ther ats 
quite necessary to the attaining of the highest degree in his art. His eae 
tory he became chiefly possessed of, and all ages and men were sumg’ ae 
woned before him by the magical Wand of his memory; and eve by k 
subject, though barren, was spread with liveliness and interest unde a h 
the pencil of his genius. Theology herself, when fanned by the + 
wings of his imagination, smiling, lost her austere countenance, She w 
appeared, though majestically dressed, as charming as any of her me bay 
fanciful sisters. Rapid was his delivery, and rhyme, which maste ee 
so many a poet obeyed the eall of his mind, rather as a friend than in. 
slave. a 

The utmost of his glory was to be crowned poet at the capitol. wherg The 
the laurel erown had been deereed to Petrarea and Tasso.(1) He . . 


was drawn on a gilded chariot, by richly caparisoned horses, from oe 
the archigymnasium to the capitol, where twelve subjeets on different « ee 
sciences were given to him as subjects of poems. ‘The universality of ale 
his genius and knowledge mastered them. He was crowned, and his a 
praises spoken by theusands, and written on the wings of fame.(2) Kee: hi 
However, he never wrote any poem. He felt, very probably, a wish t 
men of great genius, according to Cicero, oftendo. When he tried to a. 
write iq the coolness of his mind, and in the silence of his closet, his am 
genius was dull and evaporated: before a large audience, at the souni a 
of a sweet musick, it appeared in all its liveliness, and Perfetti founl “tg a 
himself again.—His life was long and glorious. Love, friendship, We 
and sciences, wept at his death.(3) “a 
Nictastasio(4) was an Improvisatore in his tenderest youth; but this Pomp 
excitement of mind was injurious to his physical constitution. Afi soldie 
he had sung he fell into a state of weakness, from whieh he could nif. 
be reealled, sometimes, for a whole day. Hewas advisedtoabandam (1 
this art, whieh he did, and from that epoch he began to write thos 7. 
sweet verses, which are unrivalled for musical composition, and : 
pleasing to the fair sex. 
Some wamen, too, are noticed in the annals of the Italian liter 
ture, as haying been possessed of this power of mind, and are red 
oned among the Improvisat- ‘. Sueh are Cecilia Micheli, from 
nice, Gielen di Santi, and Barbara di Correggio, a nun. But 4 





















(1) Tasso died at the very moment of enjoying this honour. 
( 2.) This happened under Benedict XI. 


(3) In July, 1747. 
(4) Born in 1698. 
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pst celebrated is Maddalena Morelli Fernandez.(1) who was crowned 
Rome(2) and better known under the name of Corilla. 

rae ‘This seience is still now held in great estimation in Italy, and the 
Higg?™® of Ferroni and Rossetti are recorded with praise. Gianni, who 
we believe, still living, had from nature en extraordiaary share of 


nt 


nm ental gifts: his soul and his body have not heenso lavishly endow- 
ve 7 . sl * 
nde by her, and he had astonished his country with his genius before he 


pught that it was a soil to be cultivated. ‘he Emperor of France 
ed him to Paris, and named him poet of the court ; from that time, 
fhe was spoken of, it was not for his verses. We suppose he has 
served his pension, and the obligations of fulfilling his ancient du- 
fies, under the new sovereign, as he belongs to that elass of men 
hose feelings are not so particular as not to be awakened at every 
ime, and by every name. 
eres ¢ as . = 
He The most astonishing of all past and present Improvisatori, is 
wricei, from Siena —The Italians themselves wonder at his wonder- 
ful knowledge and swiftness of mind. This only fact will convey to 
ent : ‘ ie : . eo 
our readers the idea of his astonishing faculties. When the audience 
’ of . a * r . 7 ‘6 
his iseollected, he asks for twelve tragical subjects. ‘The choice is left 
) tochance, and made by some one in the hall.—After he has taken no- 
i tiee himself of the subject, he asks if the audienee has any particular 
Fe wish to emit, either on the number of the characters, or on their es- 
i, pence :— Whatever may be the answer, after 12 minutes of deep re- 
flection, he recites extemporally a tragedy, and, very few verses ex- 
cepted, very worthy to be printed.—Sometimes he repeats the trial on 
. the same evening. 
DE We cannot better compare this obedience of poetical harmony and 
memory, than by applying to it the phrase of Plutarch, who says, that 
Pompey, stamping his feet on the ground, made spring forth legions of 
soldiers, ready to execute his orders. 


0 (1) Bornin or about 1764. 
(2) 1n1776. Sce La Relazione, printed by Bodoni, Parma. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Ingenium dedit ore rotundo, 
4 Musa loqui. 
> GONNELLA—A Tate sy Pierro Fortis. 
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s lively dispusition of mind of the Italians, which helped by the 
st & most harmonious language, gave birth te their most admired 
§, though it would descend but very seldom to compose romanees, 
etimes delighted itself in writing tales, and these the most 
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faneiful.(1) Besides Boccaccio, who supplied with many lively plo 
foreign writers, Macchiavelli, Firenzuola, Bandello, Sacehetti az 
others, left us a beautiful collection of novels, which may be looked 
on as true models of inventive powers and elegant style. Almost al 
of these have been translated into all European languages; but we 
do not believe that Fortini’s novels have enjored this honor; and 
surely they are not known inthis partofthe world. Though we ar 
not very partial ourselves to that kind of reading in general, yet we 
do think that some of them not only deserve to be read asa relaxatio 
for the mind from more serious studies, but they even may furnish a 
observer with sound reflections on the custom and the character of th 
nation in the country of which the fact is supposed to pass, or really 
passed.—On this principle, as well as to enliven our pages, we are 
bout to give a faithful translation of one of Fortini’s—which though 
deprived of the charm of its native language, will, we hope, be ae. 
ceptable through its ingenious naivete. 
A trick played by Gonnella (2) on a richand avaricious Abbot, 


Gonnella having come one day to Naples, went to pay his respeets 
to king Robert. This prince and his barons being very well ae. 
quainted with him, would not repay his visit with any generosity till 
he could by some way obtaina gift from an Abbot whose riches, it 
was known, were equal to his avarice. They knew that before that 
day nobody eould obtain from him even a glass of water. Gonnella 
subscribed to these conditions : He apprised himself of the abode of 
the Abbot, and building his scheme in his mind, habited himself as a 
poor pilgrim. Atthe moment of taking his leave from the king and 
barons, he said to them, “ Iam ready to obey your wishes; I go where 
you wish me to go, and will domy best to be successful.” He went 
out, and arrived at the door of the abbey, he called on the Abbot say- 
ing that he wanted very much to speak to him. The porter went for 
the Abbot and said to him, “ there isa pilgrim at the door who pre- 
tends to be in great want of speaking to you.” The Abbot, hearing 
these words, answered : “ Surely it is some beggar, who asks only) 
for alms.” ‘Then he went to the church, adding, “ tell him to come 
there to me ;” which the pilgrim did, and kneeling, begged that 4 






















(1) There are some Italian romances by a certain Abbot Chiari, but of s 
style and character, that if they ever had the honour of filling a small room on 
shelf, it must be in chambermaid’s or cook’s libraries. ~The only single work | 
that kind which deserves to be noticed and read has beer. written by Ugo Fos 
whose head shines with a double laurel crown ;—his letters of Jacopo: Ortis 1 
dictated by that heart and genius which burns within him even now ina Ia 
exile. The leve both ofa beautiful mistress and country, spreads an unUs | 
terest over that work; and the purest language enchants the reader's 
the tenderest feelings master his heart. 

(2) The name of Gonne'la is now become a proverbe in Italy ; it mean 
genious fool Such werethe buffoons kept at the courts in darker res o} 
amusement of the princes: they were allowed to say every thing yut 
answerable for it, and sometimes good advice came from a genius di 
stupid countenance. 
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would listen to his confession.—The Abbot answered, that he would 
send to him some one of his monks for that purpose. But the pilgrim 
replied : *“ Holy father, pray eonfess me yourself, since I have so 
great a sin to tell as cannot be revealed but to a priest far superior in 
dignity to a monk—yield to my entreaties for God’s sake.” ‘The Ab- 
bot hearing the pilgrim’s words, made up his mind to grant his re- 
quest: He wished to know that great sin, and told him to wait a few 
moments. After a short time he eame from his rooms habited with a 
rich gown, tied with silk strings, and attended by several monks; 
then seating himsclf on the most conspicuous place in the choir, bade 
the pilgrim to approach; who hastened to obey, and kneeling at the 
Abbot’s feet, began his confession. He waa hesitating to reveal his 
great sin, so much, said he, he feared that God would not forgive him. 
The Abbot, as usual, comforted and encouraged him. ‘Then the pil- 
grim spoke & said : “ Tam, holy father, ofso wicked & ill-natured a 
disposition, that very often | become a wolf, and so dreadfully mad 
that I devour every one that dares to approach me. Ido not know 
how it happens. In those moments I devour an armed man as if he 
was naked : that happens to me very often, and when Lam going to 
become a wolf I begin to tremble and roar.—The Abbot felt very much 
frightened, and turned pale. Gonnella, who had Argus’s eyes, saw 
it, and instantly began to tremble and sereaffl. Ah!ah! said he, I 
feel that I begin to become a wolf, and opened his mouth as if he were 
going to bite the Abbot. The Abbot, frightened fo his utmost soul, 
rose up and ran towards the sacristy. Whe pilgrim having caught 
hold of his robe, and keeping it very strongly, the Abbot untied the 
strings, left it with him and shut himself up. The other monks had 
run away through fear on every side. The pilgrim dressed himself 
in thé prior’s gown under his robe and went to king Robert’s court. 
There having undressed himself from his rags, he was introduced to 
him and his baron’s ; he told them of all that had happened. The 
prince and courtiers could not help laughing; applauded him for his 
skill, and loaded him with presents. Whea it was spread through 
town, Gonnella set off. " The Abbot, struck with terror as his monks, 
thought that most assuredly the enemy of God had eome to him un- 
der a pilgrim’s shape to chastise him for his eovetousness.—He spoke 
of it in that way to some persons, so as to make the king acquainted 
of it—The prince sent for him, and asked him whether what had 
been related to him was true. ‘The Abbot confirmed the truth of the 
account, and swore again thatit was the devil who had appeared to 
him, but even at last sighed for the loss of his gown. The king and 
his barons, who knew the whole of that business, laughed very much 
at him, and it is believed that at length the Abbot himself knew that 
they had been jesting with him; since he avoided afterwards to speak 
of his misadventure. 
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LATIN LITERATURE. 


ON CLAUDIAN. 


Non Pelusiaco satus Canopo, 
Qui ferruginei toros Tyranii, 
Et Musa canit inferos Superna. 


Sip. APOL. ad VALER. 


‘We introduce to our readers a poet quite unknown to 
most of them.—Those few, who read his poems, must be 
pleased with our taking notice of kim as a worthy subject, 
and mindful of the pleasure he afforded them, join with us 
in his praises. —That such an author is not highly com- 
mended in the schools of Europe, is not surprising ; since 
the revival of so severe a censor of a corrupted government 
and vicious ministers, would there have been looked on asa 
dreadful crime, and many a powerful man in that part of 
the world would know himself in some despicable character 
drawn by our poet. Since this reason is groundless in this 
country, why are Claudian’s poems, if not unknown, quite 
neglected in America? This neglect is perhaps to he ascrib- 
ed to the shameful servility which we pay to foreign dic- 
tates, and which prevents us from bestowing our. attention 
but on those bapks which come to us recommended by the 
praises of our cz devant masters beyond the Atlantic. Quous- 
que tandem.... 

We shall endeavour in this article to restore him to his 
rank amongst tho best poets, and to make war on the injus- 
tice of those, who, dividing their admiration amongst five or 
six authors, and very often unconscious of their true merit, 
think themselves possessed of all the treasures of old Rome. 

Whatever may be the country which gave birth to our po- 
et: Italian, Spanish or Egyptian that he may have been, 
he flourished under Theodosius and his’sons.(4) The pub- 
lic offices which he held, and his literary glory, had his 
works perished, would have reached to us through an in- 
scription which was found at Rome, and according to Pom- 
ponius Laetus, under a statue erected, Senatu petente, by or- 
der of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 

Let us trace the character of the poet now before us in his 
own works, since it is rather by the manner in which talents 





(1) Between 380 and 395. 
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‘are applied to useful purposes, than. by the talents them- 
| selves, that a man is entitled to our praises. 

How bitterly he reproaches Rome degenerated, that new 
Rome founded by Constantinus, with all ihe vices, the fore- 
runners of the fall of a mighty empire? How severe he is 
against two favourites, Rufinus and Eutropius, those wretch- 
es, used to all crimes ; those two ravenous harpies, traitors 
to their country, the last of whom, a‘ vile eunuch and viler 
minister, was raised: by the worthless Arcadius to the honor 
of the consulship? Did the favours which surrounded them 
prevent him, in the bitterness of his soul, from stamping 
them, through his immortal verses, with ignominy ? 

We are aha to give, as a specimen of his style, the be- 
ginning of his books against Rufinus, in which he is very 
often not inferiour to Juvenal, as in his Gildonick War he 
displays more strength than Petronius. 

(1) “Often a doubt awoke in my mind, whether there 
“was a God, and he took any care of this world; since, 
“ when [ looked on the laws by which this earth is. govern- 
‘ed, the boundaries prescribed to the sea, the regular pro- 
‘cession of the year, of light and darkness, [ thought every 
‘thing ordered by a decree of a God, who had marked 
‘‘their course to the stars, to the seasons, by whose order 
‘‘the moon shines with a borrowed light, and the sun with 
“his own; waters were confined by shores, and the earth 
“turned on its axis: but-when I see the disorder which 
‘reigus amongst us, the wicked men enjoying happiness, the 
 virtuous*in distress, either my ideas of a God vanished, 
“or L accused him; and [ saw only a blind chance pre- 
“siding over the apparent order of the material world ; but 
“at last the death of Rufiunus drew my soul from this am- 
‘‘ biguity, and absolved the Gods.” 

‘These beautiful ideas, even divested of the charm of a 
harmonious. poetry, give a specimen of all the work, which 
_ is throughout always as strong, as beautiful. We do not 
_ know whether any English translation has been attempted, 
but the works of Claudian deserve this honor, and the cha- 
racter of them is worthy of American genius. 

Let us quote another passage: the scholar will perceive 
| poetical beauties even in pedestri translation. Rafinus is 
- still the subj c of his songs.—The poet indulging his fancy, 


S TT 


(1) Saepe mihi dubiam—p. 20. We used in this review Ludovici 
Elzevirii edition ot 1650. 
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supposes that Alecto and the other furies meét for the pur- 
pose of finding a wretch who may frighten the empire with 
his covetousness and ferocity.—(1) Megera knows the very 
man. “ Rufinus,” she says, “from his mother’s arms, fell 
‘into my lap. My snakes, with their three-forked tongues, 
‘moulded his tender limbs: I taught him myself how to 
‘‘deceive and injure: he learnt from me how to conceal, 
«under a veil of truth, his falsehood; to disguise his crimes, 
‘and, smiling, meditate and accomplish ruin and death.— 
¢¢ Covetousness and cruelty reign in his heart. In vain, to 
‘satiate his thirst, T'agus would roll his precious waters on 
‘the lartassian sand, in vain would Pactolus flow in his gol- 
‘¢ den-stream; he would dry Hermus, and still feel thirsty.— 
«¢ But why so many words: he is capable of as many crimes 
‘as we are all together.” 

Claudian shines with more glory in his poems against 
Eutropius,(2) a eunuch, who reached the consulship from the 
lowest places:—Possessed of the noble anger of a virtuous 
man, Claudian traces him through all his life ; ; shows to the 
Romans how shameful it is for them, how much is their 
glory darkened, by such a choice. ‘The manners of the 
court, of the senate, of the empire, are noticed by him with 
indignation :—He remembers Juvenal, and his bitter hyper- 
boles :—and some imitations of him could be easily traced. 

Our admiration for Claudian does not blind us ‘to his 
faults. We cannot help reproaching him with a flattery dis- 
paraging to his character, in the books on the consulships of 
Honpvrius.(3) This weak prince was indebted for all his 
slory and fortune to the Vandal Stilicho(4) husband to a 
niece of Theodosius, Honorius’s father, and afterwards his 
father-in-law.(9) The Epithalamiam for the nuptials of 
Maria and Honorius appears to us the most ingenious and 
poetical of all his works. It shows how easily he could 
change the tone of his lyre from that of the most austere in- 
dignation, to the sweetest and most graceful harmony. How 
ghee ming is the description of the ahode of Venus, in Cy- 
prus—(6) «* Never snow durst spread there her white robe 


(1) Improba mox surgit—p. 22. 

(2) In Eutropium, lib. 2—p. 97. 

(3) Chird, fourth, and sixth consulships of Hon. passim. 

(4) Uhree books de laud. Itil. p. 425. 

(5) See the Poems for the Marriage of Honorius and Maria—p. 63. 
* (6) Mons fatus Ionium—p. 65. 
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on the ground, or winds blow, or rains fall. Winter be- 
ing exiled from thence, they sacrifice incessantly to pleasure 
and Venus, and enjoy the charm of a perpetual spring. The 
top widens into a large plain: agolden edge surrounds and 
protects it from the approach of man. Vulcan bought with it 
the sweei kisses of the fsoddess: the fields, most luxuriant in 
flowers and fruits, shine in their spontaneous beauty, under 
the sole care of Zephyr: no bird sings in the shadowy fo- 
rest, whose songs have not previously charmed the ears of 
the Goddess: has she been pleased. he is permitted to sport 
among the branches: has she not, he flies away: leaves and 
trees grow to love: the palm extends its branches to meet in 
tender embraces its fellow trees: poplar sighs for a poplar, 
the plane for a plane, and the alder, by iis murmuring, 
speaks of love to the alder. ‘T'wo streams flow there: 
though they are twins, one of them rolls sweet waters, the 
other bitter: so poison and honey flow commingled. in which 
Love’s arrows are dipped. On their flowery banks fly a 
troop of Loves. ‘These were born of the Nymphs. the oth- 
er is the only son of Venus. He conquers the Gods, Hea- 
ven, and the stars: those wound the men: there inhabit 
license unbridled, the angers easily appeased, there the vi- 
gils sacred to Bacchus, the new born tears, the paleness 
pleasing to lovers, the boldness trembling at the first stealth, 
the charming fears, and voluptuousness not quite assured. 
There perjuries. born of pleasure, fly on their | ght wings, 
and youth, in all its strength and beauty, shuts the entry of 
the forest to age.” 

We think that nothing can be found in our old favourites, 
superiour in freshness of description to this, which probably 
left a lively remembrance in the mind of some one of the 
greatest poets of a more modern age, and couid be easily 
traced as having suggested one of the most beantifal and 
classical pictures. | 

How wonderful was our poet’s genius: how swiftly he 
could frame it according to the different subjects which he 
was called to sing! His poem on the rape of Proserpina 
proves that Kpopee was not too high an attempt for him. 
Tiversified are his descriptions; his poetry bespeaks hima 
learned man, master of mythology and history: his fancy 
penetrates as easily through the earth where the religion of 
old had placed the Infernal Gods, as rapidly flies to heaven, 
or stops to look on smiling landscapes. When Gods speak 
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' in. his poems, in what a sublime and dignified manner he 
comes out from so difficult a trial? When he explains the 
feelings of a mother, or a daughter, how sweet are their 
words “ nature, embellished by the charm of a harmonious 

oetry 
: Cleudian had for a friend and protector, that Stilicho, 
whose soul was very far from being Vandal, since he 
could appreciate and feel the beauty of his verses.(1) With 
what enthusaism he celebrates the virtues and deeds of that 

‘eat man, whose talents could, if not prevent, at least re- 
tard the fate of the western empire, had not envy and in- 
trigues forced him down from the highest station and glory, 
into the tomb! It would be foreign from our purpose, to 
question here whether Claudian’s. friend was a conspirator: 
but we can hardly believe that the very man who had so 
many times fought and vanquished the foes of Rome, could 
afterwards neglect its interest and turn his arm against it. 
Arminius(2) before his driving the Romans from Germany, 
had learnt in Rome itself to despise the spell of that name 
so dreadful afar—History preserves all of it, and of him; 
but since it is silent, or at least doubtful, as on Stilicho’s ac- 
count, we have rather to believe that in the corrupted court 
of ‘Theodosius’s sons, the greatest crimes were the greatest 
actions; the mean flatterers painted virtue as ambition ; wo- 
men and eunuchs led and distributed fortune, and mastered 
the life of those who were the most devoted to their country. 

Among the light pieces of Claudian, one of the most 
agreeable is called De Sene Veronensi. He draws an old 
man of Verona, who, feeling no ambition, no thirst of glory, 
spends. all his life on the very spot where he was born. He 
is exactly the Beatus lle ef Horace, or the: inhabitant of the 
banks of the shadowy (3)Galenus in the Georgicks. 

As it is somewhat shameful for Claudian to have so highly 
praised Honorius for talents which he never possessed, it is 
glorious to him to have raised an imperishable monument of 
glory to the virtues of his friend, who deserved it. 

It is not so astonishing to see Seneca, Marrial; Lucian and 
Ausonius, though Spaniards, amoug the Latin classics, as 
it is to find Claudian aniongst them. Though opinions, as 

(1) Deland. Stil. 3 books, 12me. 

(2) 20 of Christ. 

(3) Propertius. 
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we said at the beginning of this article, are divided upen the 
birth-place of our poet, we agree with those, who, after his 


nostro cognite Nilo, 


think him born at Alexandria, in Egypt; and on this is 
founded our astonishment in seeing a Greek writing so ele- 
gantly in Latin. ‘The Greek was not only preserved and 
studied with the utmosi care by the Greeks themselves, but 
even by the Romans, who preferred to write in this than in 
their native language. So did A€lian and some others, 
whose works have not reached us. A very few Greek epi- 
grams of Claudian are preserved in the Anthologia, and a 
fragment after the Gigantomachia. , 

His knowledge of the history, antiquities, and manners 
of different countries was very extensive. His compari- 
sons quite new and diversified, proved that he observed 
natural phenomena, the instinct of animals, their inclina- 
tions and habits. Navigation, mililary science, and as- 
tronomy had engaged his attention, as may be proved by 
several passages(‘) in his works, which the boundaries pre- 
scribed to us do not permit to quote. Like Virgil, he had ~ 
prepared his mind for poetry by a previous general know- 
ledge. Moving in high society and living at court, he had 
studied man without losing that simplicity of manners, that 
love of nature, which are the attendants of the soul of a 
great poet. A republican under a monarchy, and in a cor- 
rupt age, Claudian reminds us of Camillus and Fabricius 
of better times : he calls their names with enthusiasm ; he 
_ invokes their means to avenge his country, and punish the 
wretches who distracted and polluted it: He only at the 
end of the 4th century dared to speak the language of lib- 
erty : the fanaticism which then prevailed had no power 
over his soul.—This answers to those who attribute to him 
some verses(2) which are very far from breathing the geni- 
us or the soul of Claudian. They are to be reckoned a- 
mong those pious deceptions sv common in those times. 

After what we have said, we do not hesitate to conclude 
this article by exhorting those, who are unacquainted with 
Claudian, to read his poems, as deserving to be considered 
as the most beautiful monument of the expiring greatness of 





(4) Mallii Theodosii Cons. Aut quoties elementa deces, fe. ps 93. 
(2) Carmen paschale, miracula Ch. &e. 
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Rome. The-high praises bestowed upon him by Scoliger, 
Muretus, and Buchanan, those eagles of modern Latin lit- 
erature, may be, we hope, as good a recommendation to the 
author as to our article. 


i 





FRENCH POETRY. 


‘Tur following pieces of poetry are more to be looked on as speci. 


mens of the different styles, which prevailed in different ages with the 
French, than as very good compositions. The first of them by the 
orthography, the choice and disposition of words, seems to have been 
composed at the end of the 43th century or at the beginning of the 
44th. Atthatepoch a knight aimed at a double laurel crown, and 
love was the focus which supplied him with courage and harmony. 
The nobleness both of his lineage and soul prescribed to him as a duty 
to sing a noble Dame as well as to fight for his country : and when 
driven out by war from his native land, when his sword had become a 
useless burthen to him his harp was his only comfort, & bis last breath 
was very ofter a song of love addressed to them. Kings’ daughters & 
wives, ladies most conspicuous for virtue, rank and beauty, deigned to 
be addressed with that kind of publie worship ; and a smile, perhaps a 
word, was the long wished for reward payed by them to the knight, 
and his songs were as a pure incense, which does not stain the white- 
ness of the idol at whose altarit is burnt. These gallant laws of chi- 
valry were the most favorable to the manners of that age, and it is 
to be wished that this respect and worship to be payed to the union 
of virtue and beauty may become as a sacred duty for every one of 
our countrymen, as the love which burns withinthem for their coun- 
try. A smile of a worthy woman is as sweet a reward as those of 
glory, and it would be a difficult task to aseertain to which of them 
are to be ascribed the most and the greatest actions related by histo- 
rians, as well as the most beautiful songs. 

The seeond piece of poetry seems to be of some ages nearer to ours, 
since it preserves only in a few words and phrases some air of anti- 
quity. ‘lo ascertain exaetly at what age they ean be said to belong 
it would be necessary to consult the works of St. Palaye and Caylus, 
in which are preserved historically the best among the sonss of the 


Troubadours. Both these tensuns, we are sure, have never been pub- - 


lished, and should none of our readers diseover any particular merit 
in them, we hope that they may be acceptable at least from their 


originality.—We are perfeetly aware that this light kind of compe- 
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siljon cannot meet witha general approbation, but were they to obtain 


the suffrage of one among them, all our hopes would be fulfilled. 
The copy, which we have by us, seems to be the original one, since 
there are not only some corrections, but even the day on which each 
of them has been written, and the initials of the authors name.—It is 


as difficult to us to make any probable conjecture upon it, as unimpor- 


tant to most of our readers.—We give them exactly as we have them 
ourselves, and leave to those, who, being possessed of the previous 
knowledge necessary to this kind of discovery, would take the trouble 
of employing some time in this enquiry. 


P..... COMTE D...’ A....—A sa Nostz Dame. 


Quant emprez long tams Amor torna devant miens yeulx, ét me‘dict que deb- 
voye l’aymer comme estant ceste a’ qui nulle aultre n’ est comparable; ce que 
fiz et ce dont ne me doult..— 

Tams feut jadis que Dieu d’amor 

Eust en mon cueur sa residence : 

Ors il advint que sien sejor ) ° 
Deut eeder helas! a souffranee. 
Oneques despuyz ne Pavoyz veu 
Sy que euydoyz n’aymer encore ; 
Icy me guettoit; I’ ai reveu 

Et Te monstrant me dict, l’adore 


Hoste et mestresse enmyeu mon cueur 
Uze sur luy toute puyssance : 

Ne m’ enplaindrai : plus de douleeur 
Treuve en tiens laz, qu “en ma voulanee. 


A LA DAME DEMES PENSEES.—D. M. Trovsapour. 


Touschant mon amour.—Samepy. 
Ta voix, bien qu elle parle, ou chante 
Enivre ma tete et mon coeur: 
Ou tu n’ es pas, rien ne me tente, 
Dans tes yeux seul, git mon bonheur. 
Ors, vois quelle est mon existence 
Sans te myrer passant lesjours .. . 
Il n’ est qa ’un bien dans ma souffrance 
Et ce’ est de chanter mes amours, 















Heure de nuit, quand je sommeille 
Un seul objet m’ offre, et e’ est Toy: 

Ne revois qu a regret le jour, quand me reveille 
Tant il m’ est doux de rever que Te voy. 
















; ue following lines are founded upon a story of the tragical issue 
i le ye adventure in the Highlands of Scotland, which ended in the 
tion of the family of both the parties.—The scene will be ob- 


to be laid in the chapel of the eastle, still in fire and ruins, 
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| r 4 URNAE “OF, "See? “ 
when the lovers bre re peApostts to he ie oe usti 


: re 
vors, Dai Med 


Per i 


“Tuov nat mine—lI have won theefas nail of bls r ; 


Could make mie thine own like the horrors of this, 
. This hour when the blood of thy brothers is spilt, 
This moment of passion, of sorrow and.g 
In all the wild beauty of frenzy and pride, 






Thou hast knedt at the altar a murderer's b bride. Ot eee 


Ms 


Adieu to thy visions of joy and fair fame $ ; 


‘hou must track the dark pathway of sorrow and shame; 


Oh! walt thou hot think of thy desolate sire, 2 ba 


Thy kindred in blood, and thy. eastleon fire, © = Tag) 
‘L he-¢urse which hes breathed in-thy mother’s last gasp, 


‘The blood-dropping hand thou must tenderly ela , 
I read the high ‘purposes swhich, bpeie i in thine Pye, 


“©. Ftis bur to suffer.'to love, and to die, 


Away then to climes, that have heard aut the fale, 


* Our steeds through the forest, our ag to the gale ; 


Pe And if I’ve lost Heaven.in striving for thee, - 
ig ~. {Vhou shalt make our wild,exile a Heaven to me. : 
fe : 
e ssiblilics 
8 ENIGMAS, 


“store and settle with the Publisher, and those living at a distance W 
Smad cetits) by mail. ’ ae . 


Wet Graium nomen: Charites risere, Venusque, 
_. Nascentique, scio, fidit Amor pharetram. - 
Anni ter seni jam : excultum mentis acumen ; 
Duleia verba melos : eS ere 


Wissincini ut mores, nomen: eXianle: Camoctiae 
Donarunt citharam, J pe arEs 
Dulce-loquens et dulce-canit, licet Angliea verba, 


Os, faciesque vocant ibid? se Bettye. 
qe = — 
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